let it be seen that they had quite lost heart. The
man that everyone was shouting for was Captain
Fulton, the Executive Engineer, who soon im-
pressed the whole garrison by his courage and
capacity. All the Indian troops worked loyally except
the Sikh cavalry, who sat about sulking and sneering
at the rest.
Gradually the entrenchment began to assume
some kind of order. The cattle were driven to their
sheds, and the best of the horses were picketed while
the rest were turned out at night and driven away.
Most of them wandered back, however, to be shot
down by the enemy just outside the defences, where
they rotted to the great discomfort of the garrison.
In Captain Anderson's compound alone five horses
were wounded. It was impossible to approach them
by daylight and not easy at night, but when some of
them died the air became so rank that Anderson
took out a party after dark to drag them away and
throw them down a well. Those that were still alive
were driven out. One of them had a broken leg, and,
rather than let him die there, Anderson crept out on
hands and knees, cut the rope he was tethered by,
and ordered one man to drag him by the halter and
another to urge him from behind, until he had
hobbled into the open on three legs.
. Some of the cattle that had strayed outside the
defences were driven in by two of the volunteers,
one of whom was Mr J. A. Casey, a civil engineer.
Mr Casey knew very well that he was courting death,
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